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tive inspection, holds meetings at least once a month at the hospital 
and an annual meeting prior to the meeting of the board of supervisors 
at which appropriations are to be considered, keeps records, certifies 
accounts and makes annual reports and recommendations to the board 
of supervisors. The superintendent, who shall not be a member of the 
board of managers and who shall be a graduate of an incorporated med- 
ical college with at least three years actual experience in practice, is 
the chief executive officer, under such bond as the board of managers 
may determine and subject to their rules and regulations. He equips 
the hospital suitably, supervises and controls records, accounts, build- 
ings and internal affairs, maintains discipline, makes further rules and 
regulations, appoints and discharges resident officers and employees, 
causes records and accounts to be kept up from day to day and ready 
for the annual report, examines, receives, keeps record of, and discharges 
patients and collects and receives all money. Applications for admis- 
sion are made on blanks furnished by the hospital and signed by a repu- 
table physician. Patients who are able to pay in full or in part for 
hospital care are required to do so at the rate of the average cost per 
capita. Patients are also admitted from counties having no tuberculosis 
hospitals established, the cost of their maintenance paid either by the 
patient or the superintendent of the poor in the county in which the 
patient is a resident. The board of managers has access at all times to 
the hospital and its records, which are also subject to the inspection of 
duly authorized representatives of the state board of charities, state 
department of health, state charities aid association and board of super- 
visors of the county. Provision is made for tuberculosis hospitals already 
existing in connection with county almshouses to be subject to the re- 
quirements and enjoy the benefits of this law as though they had been 
established under it. 

Ethel Cleland. 

Uniform State Legislation. Powerful agencies are turning their 
attention to the promotion of uniform laws among the states. Results 
already obtained are significant of the possibilities in this movement 
which had a great national expression in the conference of the Civic 
Federation at Washington January 16, 1910. 

The closer commercial relations of the people of the states are breaking 
down the needless restrictions which benefit no one, but hamper free 
industry. The frequent miscarriage of justice through petty differences 
in state laws has aroused thinking people to the evils of non-uniform 
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laws on formal matters, trade and commerce, and other affairs in which 
the interests of two or more states are mutual. This movement is one 
whose prime purpose is national unity. 

The federal constitution made a division of power between the state 
and national governments in 1787. Except for changes by interpreta- 
tion that division still stands. Those affairs upon which uniformity was 
deemed desirable were given into the power of the union. Interstate 
commerce, money, naturalization, bankruptcies, post office, weights and 
measures, patents, copyrights, war and the instruments of war were all 
considered proper subjects for uniform action and the powers relating 
thereto were given to congress. Today we are confronted with a vital 
need for uniform action on many other subjects. Experience has proven 
the futility of attempts to amend the constitution except under the 
pressure of great crises, hence relief must come if at all, through uniform 
legislation by the states. 

The movement for uniform laws began with the organization of the 
American Bar Association. That body took up at once the prob- 
lem of harmonizing conflicting laws of the different states and all 
through their work for more than a quarter of a century this purpose 
has been predominant. Their efforts brought about the establishment 
of the commissioners on uniform laws and much of the good work of that 
body has been promoted by their efforts. 

The first official conference to promote uniform laws was held in 1892. 
A bill was introduced in the New York legislature of 1888 to provide for 
a commission to meet with commissioners from other states on uniform 
laws. A similar bill became a law two years later. Like action was taken 
by several states and seven states were represented at the first conference. 
At the second conference the following year twenty states were repre- 
sented. The third had representation from thirty-two states. Today 
commissioners have been appointed from forty-eight states and terri- 
tories including the Philippine Islands and the District of Columbia. At 
the conference in Detroit in July 1909, commissioners from thirty states 
were present. 

The commissioners have proposed and submitted to the states five 
uniform commercial acts of great significance. The negotiable instru- 
ments act, approved by the conference in 1896, has already been adopted 
in thirty-eight states and territories. The warehouse receipts act, 
approved in 1906, has been adopted in eighteen states. The uniform 
sales act, approved in 1906, has received the sanction of six legislatures. 
At the session of 1909 two important acts were approved and submitted 
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to the states, viz: the stock transfer act and the bills of lading act. 
A uniform divorce act approved by the conference has been adopted in 
three states. 

The conference has under consideration a uniform partnership act 
which is expected to be reported at the next session and a committee 
is working on a uniform incorporation act. 

Other powerful unofficial agencies have been promoting uniform 
legislation, directly and indirectly. 

Foremost of these agencies are the national associations of various 
kinds. The American Bar Association has been the leader in the general 
field. Others have confined themselves to particular lines. Thus, the 
American Bankers' Association promotes uniformity of laws relating 
to commercial paper and other subjects closely allied to their work; the 
American Automobile Association in its field promotes uniformity; the 
associations of wholesale men, credit men, oil producers, etc., bring their 
great influence to promote uniform laws especially relating to standards. 
In a slightly different way the associations of administrative officers have 
been accomplishing great things by their conferences. The National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners has been holding meetings for 
forty years and discussing the proper regulation of insurance. The 
bank commissioners meet annually and out of their conferences comes a 
tremendous force for uniform laws. The railroad commissioners of the 
states meet annually with the interstate commerce commission and 
thereby promote harmony in one of the most difficult fields and yet the 
field in which harmony is most desirable. Three years ago the attorneys 
general of the country met in a national conference which has now be- 
come an established function. The food and drug commissioners also 
meet in conference and have taken some positive steps toward harmon- 
izing the laws under which they work. The bill prepared by them pro- 
viding for sanitary regulation of food producing establishments was 
presented to the legislatures at the 1909 sessions and was adopted by 
several states. The pure food laws of the states are due largely to their 
work. The factory inspectors have been conferring together in a national 
meeting for twenty-three years. The latest and most significant move- 
ment of all is the conference of governors originally convened to consider 
conservation of natural resources and now continued in an annual 
conference. 

Besides these national conferences there have been sectional confer- 
ences to discuss problems affecting neighboring states. The New 
England governors met in such a conference in 1908 to promote uni- 
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formity of legislation on the subject of automobiles, trunk line highways' 
and shell fisheries. The governors of the south met also in the same year 
to promote a uniform law in the south limiting child labor. 

From this review of the widespread efforts to bring about uniform 
legislation in different fields it will be evident that the subject is of 
national importance. The air is full of the discussion of the subject. 
These discussions have been, however, confined to specific fields and in 
many cases the direct attempts to secure a uniform law in particular 
lines has been met with suspicion. Thus the uniform bulk sales act 
promoted by the national association of credit men and passed in many 
states was characterized by Justice Werner of the New York court of 
appeals, in a decision declaring the law unconstitutional, in these words : 

"There is, moreover, a singular, not to say suspicious, coincidence in 
the time and substance of all this legislation. We are indebted to our 
Brother Bartlett for the suggestion that more than half of these statutes 
were enacted in 1903 and 1904, and nearly all of them since 1900. Stat- 
utes that are passed pro bono publico rarely sweep the country with such 
irresistible momentum, while much fantastic legislation has resulted 
from organized crusades upon legislatures by the advocates and sup- 
porters of special classes." 

Indifference has often times characterized the attitude of various 
states toward obviously good measures like the negotiable instruments 
act. No objections have been urged against it and it is only the inertia of 
legislative bodies which leaves a single state without the act on its 
statute book. 

With all the efforts toward uniform laws and with all of the public 
discussion the time was ripe for the conference called by the National 
Civic Federation which met in Washington January 16 to 19, 1910. 

This conference did not originate the movement. It simply assembled 
the forces which had been working independently and united their 
influence in one big movement for national unity. There were present at 
the conference, prominent men from all parts of the country. It is doubt- 
ful if a convention was ever held in this country which brought together 
such a body of men and women representative of so many of the 
interests of the country. Forty-four states were represented by accred- 
ited delegates appointed by the governors. The great national organi- 
zations sent their leading men to help on the movement. The most 
complete harmony prevailed. There was not a discordant voice raised 
in that big assembly of men of all shades of opinion. Everyone be- 
lieved in uniform law. Such differences as may have been shown were 
merely in the extent to which such uniformity was practicable. 
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The conference in Washington was treated to a kaleidoscopic view of a 
large part of the field where uniform laws are more or less desirable. The 
subjects discussed were, conservation of natural resources, workmen's 
compensation, convict made goods, child labor, pure food, oil inspection, 
divorce, banking, insurance, automobiles, vital statistics, uniform 
accounts, taxation and corporations. It will be observed this list in- 
cludes some subjects upon which the necessity of uniform action is ur- 
gent and the possible results for good are tremendous while others are 
less urgent and the advantages from mere uniformity, slight. Thus the 
subject of conservation and insurance are of pressing necessity while, 
banking and child labor uniformity are advantageous, not because of the 
uniformity, but because uniform legislation will generally mean good 
legislation. 

The list might have been extended by the addition of other subjects 
on which uniformity is more or less desirable. It is unquestioned that a 
degree of uniformity would be good in any line but it is not a pressing 
problem in many. There are some problems, however, which are de- 
manding solution. It is to them that attention should be directed. Uni- 
formity is good but it is not a panacea. There should be intelligent and 
well directed efforts along some lines to relieve the intolerable delays and 
losses which arise from present conditions. It should always be borne 
in mind that the greatest danger to effective uniformity will arise from 
the attempt to secure an impossible uniformity along all lines. The 
most dangerous pitfall of the uniform legislation agitation is that it may 
run amuck by attempting too much. Too great a uniformity is unnec- 
essary and undesirable. It has been a source of great strength to this 
country that its forty-six states have served as so many laboratories of 
legislation. Measures are given a tryout in a limited area and their suc- 
cess or failure is keenly watched by progressive men in the rest of the 
states. We should retain that advantage but we should not hesitate to 
cooperate with all of the states in preventing the evasion of law by petty 
differences which serve nobody's advantage or the unnecessary burden- 
ing of industry with multitudes of regulations which serve no effective 
purpose and which ultimately burden the consuming public. 

The most natural question is, how is a desirable uniformity to be pro- 
moted? The commissioners on uniform laws have been solving that 
problem in certain fields for the last twenty years and their accomplish- 
ments have been real. The conference at Washington commended 
strongly the work of the commissioners and put behind them a popular 
force which will bring swifter results than in the past. The efficiency of 
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legislative reference departments was also commended as a powerful 
means in promoting uniformity. The comparative study of legislation 
which is the chief function of these departments directly promotes uni- 
formity. When such departments shall exist in all the states the detailed 
study of statute law can be carried on effectively and uniformity pro- 
moted. The various national associations will continue to promote uni- 
form laws and the cooperation of all these forces which has resulted from 
the civic federation conference will bring good results. 

The federal government can do a helpful work in this connection by 
passing model uniform laws for the District of Columbia. Several such 
laws have been promoted including a model insurance code, and a model 
budget. 

There is on the part of few people a desire to alter the federal consti- 
tution but as Professor Stimson well said, 

"By voluntary and simultaneous action — the same action which led 
to the formation of the federal constitution — it is hoped that the several 
states may gradually be brought to enact the same statutes on all purely 
formal matters, on most matters of trade and commerce, and in general 
on all of those subjects where no peculiar geographical or social condi- 
tions demand in each state a separate and peculiar statute law." 

John A. Lapp. 

Vermont: Proposed Constitutional Amendments. The report of the 
commission appointed in 1908 to present proposals of amendment to the 
constitution of Vermont presents its suggestions in the form of eight pro- 
posals. 

The first aims to eliminate the so-called "time lock clause" adopted 
in 1870 under which amendments may be proposed only every ten years. 
The method left in Vermont if this proposal is adopted is very similar to 
that of New York, where a serious defect is found in the popular vote of "a 
majority voting thereon. " A proposed amendment must be subjected to 
a state-wide, strong attack to be defeated. Practically, any amendment 
brought to the popular vote is sure of adoption. Much of this seemingly 
unthinking vote is, however, in New York City, and it may be that in 
Vermont, without any such concentrated urban population, the proposed 
method is not open to this objection. It certainly must be admitted 
that a requirement of a majority of those voting at the election, for 
instance, seems too heavy a handicap, as Indiana has found out. Per- 
haps a more than majority popular vote is the best way to meet this 
objection. 



